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A conspicuously useful service both to teacher, student and busi- 
ness reader is rendered by Professor Edie's compilation of articles 
in the psychological field that are of industrial and managerial in- 
terest. He seems to have included practically all of the papers of 
the last few years which a complete collection should contain and 
his arrangement, if not necessarily growing out of any inner logic, 
is clear and comprehensive. It is specially interesting to see, after 
a resume of all the material, to what a marked extent the psycho- 
logical diagnosis of the numerous writers comes to the same thing. 
Again and again it is pointed out ( 1 ) that security of employment 
is an essential attendant condition of a productive attitude of mind ; 
(2) that the present enforced cooperation must in some way give 
place to a state of mind in which the workers are voluntarily cooper- 
ating; (3) that the work process must in and of itself give some 
satisfaction to the workmen — be truly self -expressive ; and (4) that 
the worker must be assured of a status in society which does not 
offend his dignity and does not make him feel that he lives in an 
atmosphere of servility and inferiority. As in so many of the cur- 
rent volumes of compilations, however, each individual excerpt is 
cut down to extreme brevity. Why cannot articles be reproduced 
more in extenso and thinner paper be used to avoid an unwieldy 
bulk? 

Ordway Tead 
New York School of Social Work 
New York City 

Railroads and Government: Their Relation in the United 
States, 1910-1921. By Frank Haigh Dixon. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1922. — xvi, 384 pp. 

Professor Dixon's book is largely an historical review of events 
and conditions leading up to government operation of railroads, and 
the transportation results and problems which have developed dur- 
ing and since the war. The narrative is clear and impartial, and 
very little of the author's text can be controverted by anyone either 
favoring or opposed to the government's railroad policies. Professor 
Dixon's close association with railroad affairs just prior to the entry 
of the United States into the war furnishes him with the proper 
perspective for approaching the discussion of the problems that have 
arisen from government war-time operation and control of the 
nation's transportation facilities. It is this section of the book (The 
War Period) which opens up a controversial field. Whether the 
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railroads were operated efficiently or not during the war period will 
probably never be known, since the transportation conditions then 
were without precedent and there is no basis of comparison. Mr. 
Walker D. Hines, the former Director General of Railroads, deliv- 
ered an elaborate defense of his administration before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. Railroad executives, on the 
other hand, have vehemently asserted that the inefficiency and ex- 
cesses of government management have been responsible for the 
serious operating and financial conditions in which the transporta- 
tion companies found themselves immediately following the return 
to private ownership. Professor Dixon makes no attempt to uphold 
either party to the controversy. He points out several instances of 
effective reforms and operating economies introduced by the Rail- 
road Administration. Yet, in his concluding chapter he is inclined 
to favor the private operation of transportation agencies. This is 
further indicated in the chapters discussing the Transportation Act 
of 1920. He offers little in the way of criticism of the new railroad 
legislation. He fails, moreover, to point out forcefully the funda- 
mental economic fallacy of the rate-making provisions, whereby 
railroad charges are to be raised or lowered in accordance with the 
" fair value " of the property investment and the prevailing rate of 
income return on capital, rather than on a basis that will furnish 
concurrently a maximum of traffic with a maximum of profit to the 
carrier. Regardless of the many conflicting railroad-rate theories, 
the only practical basis of transportation charges under private 
operation is that which affords a profit both to shippers and to car- 
riers alike. Any other basis will either reduce the volume of traffic 
or discourage the provision of adequate transportation facilities. 

However, as Professor Dixon points out (p. 341), when rates are 
not sufficiently high to lead to substantial profits to the carrier, the 
remedy may be sought in reduced operating expenses rather than 
through increased charges. Further economies in operation, there- 
fore, constitute the principal element in the present " railroad prob- 
lem ". Whether such economies can be produced through more co- 
operation among the carriers (as proposed by Professor Dixon), 
through consolidation, or through the elimination of duplicated ser- 
vices and other economic wastes in transportation, is still a large 
field for research and investigation. 

A. M. Sakolski 
New York University 



